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FEDERATION OF CELTIC SOCIETIES. 





In December of last year we pointed out the mistake 
which, in our opinion, our Glasgow friends were mak- 
ing by holding all the annual meetings of the Federation 
in that city, instead of holding them alternately in other 
towns, in terms of the constitution of the Association. 
If any proof were wanted of the unwisdom of the pre- 
vious practice, it would be found in the unprecedented 
success of the meeting held on the 16th ultimo in the 
city of Perth, where, as stated by the chairman, the at- 
tendance (and he might have said the enthusiasm and 
the quality of the speeches) far exceeded any of the 
previous meetings held in the Western Metropolis. No 
less than 1300 to 1400 persons were present, and all the 
resolutions were carried not only with unanimity, but 
with great enthusiasm. We are glad that the system 
here inaugurated so successfully is to be continued, 
though we doubt the wisdom of going to Liverpool next 
year, before paying a visit to others of the centres of 
population in our own country. But going to England 
is a decided improvement on continuing in Glasgow. 
For the following full report of the proceedings (pre- 
sented gratis to the readers of the Celtic Magazine), we 
are indebted to the staff of the Perthshire Constitutional, 
in whose columns appeared by far the best report, ex- 
cept our own, of the whole proceedings:— 


The Federation, as already stated, held their annual 
meeting at Perth on Friday, the 16th ultimo. In the 
afternoon a preliminary business meeting was held in the 
Guild-Hall. Dr Cameron, M.P., Glasgow, President of 
the Federation, presided. 

NEW SOCIETIES ADMITTED TO THE FEDERATION, 

The Secretary, Mr Ancus SUTHERLAND, Glasgow, 
intimated that applications had been received for admis- 
sion to the Federation from the Vale of Leven Highland 
Association, and the Paisley Highland Association, He 
expressed himself as satisfied that these Societies were do- 
ing good service, and, therefore, proposed that they be ad- 
mitted. ‘This motion was unanimously agreed to. An 
application was also tendered on bebalf of the Dumbarton 

ighland Association. Mr Macfarlane, solicitor, Dum- 
barton, President of that Association, who was present, 
expressed the strong desire of the Association to be ad- 
mitted to the Federation, and the motion, on being put to 
the meeting, was carried unanimously. 

TEACHING GAELIC IN SCHOOLS. 

On the motion of Mr H. C. Gries, Glasgow, seconded 
by Mr WILLIAM SuTHERLAND, Glasgow, it was resolved to 

tition Parliament to have Gaelic made a specific subject 
in the Education Code of Scotland, without delay. ‘lhe 
President, Dr Cameron, was authorised to sign the peti- 
tion in name of the Federation. 


FOLK LORE AND CELTIC LITERATUBE. 

Mr SurHeRLAnpD, Crosshill, Glasgow, moved ‘* That the 
Council authorise the collection of subscriptions from 
such as are willing to contribute to the collection of folk 
lore, poetry, and such other Celtic literature as is likely to 
be lost from the want of receiving a permanent form, the 
funds accruing from annual subscriptions towards the 
Federation from the several Societies being necessary for 
the carrying on of the ordinary work of the Association.” 

The motion was agreed to unanimously, 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Secretary, Mr ANGus SUTHERLAND, Glasgow, then 
read the third Annual Report of the Federation, The Re- 
port called attention, in the tirst place, to organisation, urg- 
ing upon the various Societies to sink minor differences in 
deference to the opinion of the majority, and to endeavour 
to increase and strengthen their membership. In regard 
to education in Highland schools, the Report stated that 
preparations had been made for bringing the full force of 
the Societies to bear upon the Education Department at 
the proper moment. The Council were of opinion that 
the concessions asked for by the Federation should be at 
once granted, even upon the low ground of expediency. Re- 
ferring to the Land Laws, the Report stated that the land 
question had been furced upon public notice in a ve 
remarkable manner. The aspect of the question in whic. 
Highlanders were most interested had also been forced 
upon the notice of the Council. The township of Valtos, 
in the parish of Kilmuir, Island of Skye, and containing 
nearly 100 souls, had been threatened with utter extinction. 
They had been saddled with a rent which they could not 

ay, and, in default, had been threatened with eviction 

rom their homes. By the exertions of the Federation, the 
Valtos crofters had been enabled to remain in their 
homes, and had got a reduction of rent equal to 65 per 
cent, The Council bespeak the support of the Federation 
and of Scottish members of Parliament, for the resolution 

ent Highland crofters to be introduced in the House of 
Giamaes during next session of Parliament by Mr 
Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. It is the duty of the Federa- 
tion to strengthen the hands of the honourable gentleman 
by every means within their power. 

The Report also called attention to the extension of the 
County Franchise, to the Gaelic Census, distinctive 
tartans in Highland Regiments, and the collection of folk 
lore, &c, 

Mr C. M. Ramsay, Glasgow, moved, and Councillor 
M‘Doueaut, Liverpool, seconded, the adoption of the 
Report, which was agreed to, 

APPOINTMENT OF OFFICEBEARERS. 

The following gentlemen were appointed officebearers 
for the ensuing year ;:— President, Charles Cameron, 
LL.D., M.P.; Vice-Presidents, Mr Charles Fraser-Mac- 
kintosh, M.P., Inverness ; Professor Blackie, Edinburgh 
University; Mr John Mackay, C.E., Hereford; Mr Colin 
Chisholm, Inverness; Bailie Macdonald, Aberdeen; Coun- 
cillor Fullarton, Greenock ; Mr Charles Stewart, Tigh’n- 
duin, Killin; and Mr William Sutherland, Glasgow ; 
Secretary, Mr Henry Whyte, Glasgow; and Treasurer, 
Mr H. C. Gillies, Cromwell Street, Glasgow. 

NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The SEcRETARY moved that next annual meeting of the 
Federation be held in Liverpool, where, he said, there was 
a strong and enthusiastic Highland ee Mr H, C. 
Guties, Glasgow, seconded the motion, which was sup- 
ae by Councillor M‘Dovucatt, of Liverpool, and 

to. 
i vote of thanks to the chairman brought the proceed- 
ings to a close, 
PUBLIC MEETING IN THE CITY-HALL, 

In the evening, a public meeting was held in the City- 
Hall, There was a large attendance, the hall being filled 
in every part. Dr Cameron, M,P., Glasgow, ided, 
and was accompanied on the platform by the following 

entlemen :—Professor Blackie; Chas. Stewart, Esq., 

igh’nduin ; Lord- Provost Hewat; ex-Lord- Provost 

*Donald; Bailies Martin, Sime, Walker, and Gow; ex- 
Bailie M‘Donald; Councillors Wothers Logan, and 
Cowan ; Rector Miller ; Rector Cham! 3; Rev. A. C, 
Sutherland, Strathbraan ; Rev. J. Tulloch; Rev. H. 

; Dr Stewart ; Messrs J. Frazer, A. Thomson, 
J 


R. Macnab, J. M‘Leish, D. ‘~~ D. Fraser, A. 
Menzies, D. Cameron, Perth ; J. 
Sutherland, 


hyte, Inverness ; A. 
Secretary of the Federation. 




















SOCIETIES REPRESENTED. 

The following Societies were represented at the meeting 
by the gentlemen whose names are given below:—Islay 
Association—Mr Macniven and Mr M‘Callum; Glasgow 
Highland Association—Mr Henry Whyte; Ardnamurchan, 
Morven, and Sunart Associations—Mr H. C. Gillies; 
Birmingham Celtic Society -Mr John Whyte; Hebburn 
on-Tyne — Angus Sutherland; Dumbarton Highland 
Association—Mr M‘Farlane; Vale of Leven Highland 
Association—Mr Weir; Gaelic Society of Perth—Mr 
Stewart, Tigh’nduin, and Mr Menzies; Dundee Associa- 
tion of True Highlanders—Mr M‘Leod Thorburn ; Glas- 
gow Sutherlandshire Association— W m. Sutherland; Liver- 
pool Highland Association—Councillor Macdougall, Liver- 

ool; Glasgow Skye Association—Messrs Ramsay and 

1‘Leod; Greenock Highland Association—Mr Mackay. 

The Szoretary (Mr A. Sutherland) intimated that 
apologies for absence had been received from Mr Fraser- 
Mackintosh, M.P.; Sir Donald Currie, M.P.; Mr C. 8. 
Parker, M.P.; Mr Frank Henderson, M.P.; the Rev. Dr 
Begg, Edinburgh; Mr John Mackay, Sheriff Nicholson; 
Bailie Macdonald, Aberdeen; Councillor Fullarton, 
Greenock; Mr Kenneth Macdonald, Inverness; Mr A. R, 
Munro, Birmingham; &c. Mr Parker telegraphed from 
Fairlie :—‘* Please express to the Federation my regret 
that engagements here prevent my being with them to- 
night, and my best wishes for the success of their meet- 
ing.” The Secretary then read the annual report of the 
Council, a summary of which is given above. 

Dr Cameron, M.P., who was received with cheers, said 
he had to express his thanks to the Federation for having 
appointed him for a second time to the office of president, 
From the report just read it would be seen that the life of 
the Federation during tbe past year had been a vigorous 
one, and it had attained fresh accessions to its strength. 
During the past year its attention had been notably en- 
gaged by three particular subjects. In the first place, the 
distinctive uniform of the Highland regiments had been 
looked to. (Cheers.) The action that was taken proved 
successful, and now there were more kilted regiments than 
at any previous period. The officials at the War Office, 
who did not like to admit having given way to public 
opinion, now said that they intended all along doing that 
which they did at the last minute. Even if that were so, 
there was an old proverb which said that “the best of 
folks were none the worse of being spoken to.” (Laughter 
and cheers.) His experience had convinced him that in 
the manufacture of many indifferent admirals and many 
indifferent generals a number of heaven-born tailors and 
man-milliners had been spoiled. (Laughter and cheers.) 
In illustration of this he mentioned a case where some 
years ago an order went forth from the Adwiralty com- 
manding a very useful class of petty officers of naval 
artificers to wear a badge. They were told this badge was 
a mark of honour, and the order to wear it was accom- 
panied by an increase of their pay to the extent of 2d or 3d 
a-day. Somehow the naval artificers did not regard it in 
the same light, and although a deputation ef members of 
Parliament went to the Admiralty in connection with the 
matter, and the men were willing to give up their extra 
pay if the badge were dispensed with, it was not till the 
near approach of the general election, and the fact that a 
number of these artificers possessed votes in various dock- 
yard towns, that the political instincts of the Admiralty 
were awakened, and they at last agreed to let the men dis- 
pense with the badge and keep the extra pay. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) With that little experience of the per- 
tinacity and the vitality of the crotchets of those tailors 
militant, it would be well for them to regard the proposal 
anent the kilted regiments, if he might be allowed the 
expression, as having been ‘* scotched, not kilt”—(laughter 
and cheers)—and it would be well for them in future, con- 
sequently, to keep their eyes on the uniforms of the High- 
land regiments. (Cheers.) Coming tospeak of the Gaelic 
census, he must say that Sir W. Harcourt entertained the 
kindliest feelings towards the Highland population of 
Scotland. (Cheers.) Sir William spent a large portion of 
his holidays, in fact Dr Cameron believed he spent the 
entire of his holidays, each year in yachting amung the 
Western Highlands, and he had noted, as no man who 
had a similar experience could have failed to note, the 
many admirable and estimable qualities which the High- 
landers in those parts possessed, and consequently he had 
become imbued with « deep-seated and very warm feel- 
ing towards them. Mr Fraser Mackintosh and he (Dr 
Cameron) expressed to the Home Secretary the value, 
from an educational point of view, of having some definite 
reliable information regarding the extent to which Gaelic 
was spoken as a living language in Scotland, and they ob- 
tained his consent to an enumeration. The instructions 
which Sir William gave, Dr Cameron had not the smallest 
doubt, were conceived in the most perfect good faith, but 
it was one thing to give instructions and another to get 
them carried out. (Laughter and cheers.) Officials in 
different positions in connection with the taking of the 
census had reported previously that such a census was im- 
possible, or at all events impracticable, and when the 
order went forth that such a census should be taken, they 
not unnaturally set themselves to work to frustrate it. 
They had all heard the story of Nelson putting the tele- 
scope to his blind eye; and, to come nearer home, they 
had all heard the story about the action of the High- 
landers, how, when the English Government, wishing to 
destroy their national feeling with the view of putting an 
end to their distinctive garb, ordered them all to wear 
trousers. Some of them contrived to bring that edict into 
utter contempt and disrepute by wearing the trousers over 
their shoulders as Professor Blackie wore his plaid. 
(Great laughter and cheers.) Many of those entrusted 
with the compilation of the census papers had acted in a 
very similar manner, and the result was that the census 
which had been taken could not be accepted as giving any- 
thing like a full or correct report of the Gaelic-speakin 
population of Scotland. (Cheers.) What was wan 
was the number of those persons who spoke Gaelic as 
their mother-tongue, who used it in ordinary conversation 
in preference to English, or at least with equal facility as 
they did English ; but the enumerators, fixiag upon some 
standard of their own, and determined to carry out the 
letter and not the spirit of their instructions—(cheers)—- 
managed to achieve a result which had given anything but 
general satisfaction, and which would render all the 
trouble and expense that had been gone through in this 
matter to a large extent useless. (Cheers.) The labour, 
however, had not been quite thrown away, use what 
had been done on this occasion would show them the 
dangers that were to be avoided on future similar 
occasions, and would afford a precedent which he hoped 
would not be lost sight of when they came to take the 
census for 1891. (Cheers.) Tbe most important subject 
which had engaged the attention of the Federation had 
been the evictions which had been alluded to. There 
could be no question that the position of the evicted High- 
land crofters was one of altogether exceptional ip 
in the United Kingdom, (Cheers.) They were aware of 

what had recently been done on behalf of the tenant- 
farmers in Ireland. They heard a good deal about confis- 
cation and so forth in connection with this ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the process which had now been carried 
out by Act of Parliament in Ireland was isely 
lagous to a p which had taken place in land 
many centuries ago. (Hear, hear cheers.) ow, 
what had been going on in Scotland ? They were all 
aware that under the old tribal system lands were = 
sessed in common by the tribes. Nee ee The c 
possessed the lands, not the chiefs, But when the feudal 
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oven was substituted the lands were handed over to the 
chiefs, and the other members of the clans had their lands 
confiscated. One difference between the Scotch and Eng- 
lish law was this, that it was absolutely n in Scot- 
land that a title should be registered; and if a title was 
registered, it was, after a given number of years, impossible 
to defeat that title. The landlords’ titles had all been 
registered, and the crofters’ had not, and the period of 
= having run against the crofter he was de- 

ed from 7 assertion of his claims at the present time. 
That was law, but it was hardly equity, and it was that 
which accounted for the sympathy which was felt when 
any wholesale eviction was attempted. He did not know 
whether on such an occasion he should say a few words 
about the Land Laws, but he felt inclined to give the 
meeting the benefit of a suggestion which approved itself 
to his mind as one which was likely to fant to a large 
extent a solution of the difficulty. In order to effect re- 
form, all that would require to be done in the case of Scot- 
land to bring about a speedy sub-division of land would be 
that the law as to landed property should be assimilated 
with the law which prevailed as to personal property. 
(Cheers.) Many might consider this a small affair, but 
when they consider the small number of persons who had 
the entire acreage of Scotland in their hands, and that 
under the present system some two millions of acres had 
been depopulated iu order to create deer forests, he 
thought some drastic remedies for the reform of the Land 
Laws were wanted. Reform of the Land Laws was a 
matter that could not be postponed, and it should he the 
business of the Federation to take care that amidst the 
clamour that was raised by landlords and farmers the 
claims of the crofters should not be lost sight of. (Cheers.) 
The crofters had many grievances, among others being one 
imposed upon them by the old law of thirlage, under 
which, as was brought out in connection with the recent 
ey 2 evictions, the tenants were obliged to send their corn 
to be ground at certain mills, to which they did not want 
to send their corn, as they did not receive fair play there, 
The tenants were so dissatisfied with that arrangement 
that in many cases they preferred to pay a fine and get 
their corn ground elsewbere. It appeared a most pre- 
posterous thing that such a law as that of thirlage should 
exist at the present day. (Cheers.) Many years ago an 
Act was passed enabling proprietors to commute thirlage, 
but poets only could do it. He would be for 
abolishing thirlage altogether, and he found that the 
highest authorities regarded the matter in the same light. 
It was a law which he was certain only required to be 
brought to the notice of the public to be abolished as the 
system of trucks had been abolished. In conclusion, Dr 
Cameron urged members of the Federation to get their 
crofter friends to send in to the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion statements as to any abuses under which they 
laboured, and if that was done the crofters might rest 
assured that they would get their grievances attended to. 
(Cheers. ) 

Professor BLACKIE, who was received with great cheer- 
ing, said—The motion I have been called upon to make is 
as follows :— 

That the Federation of Celtic Societies is stronyly of opinion 
that no settlement of the land question can be satisfactory that 
does not make provision for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Highland crofters, by giving them a permanent interest in 
the soil they cultivate, and which their forefathers have culti- 
vated from time immemorial; by giving them security 
rack-renting and eviction, and thus placing them in the con- 
dition most favourable to the development and perpetuation of 
those qualities that have made their ancestors famous for virtue 
and valour. 

After the extremely sensible and practical and far-sweep- 
ing observations of our President, who is an M.P., and 
therefore an oracle— (laughter)—a J upiter sitting upon his 
throne, whence alone the thunderbolt can be launched— 
(renewed laughter)—I feel delighted to think that I am 
not called upon to make a long exposition of the efforts of 
the Society on this question. I am happy, however, to 
say that I make it with perfect sympathy and with a con- 
siderable amount of practical knowledge. (Applause.) 
It is now thirty-five years or thereabouts since I was 
wandering one summer in the Highland glens up about 
Braemar. Wherever I went I found ruined cottages, 
nettles where once there had been happy human beings, 
not a single sound of a living voice to be heard; and my 
human heart was stirred within me, and I wept a few 
tears—human tears—(laughter)—and I poured forth a few 
words of human sympathy in the form, it might be, of 
sonnets or songs, which are my natural utterances. 
(Laughter and applause.) I happened at that time to 
have an acquaintance who had a very close hold of the 
Times newspaper—even a greater Thunderer than an M.P. 
(Laughter and applause.) And I wrote a letter to the 
Times by the secret advice of this friend. Without friends 
you can donothing. (Laughter.) It was printed in the 
lumuns of the Thunderer, and followed up by a leader in 
avour of my letter and in favour of the poor crofters. 
(Applause.) Now, I mention this for this reason—it is a 
long time since I commenced to feel for the crofters, It 
was only a sentiment, but a sentiment is of value. The 
tear is not without its significance, or a smile either, in 
the government of social man, (Applause.) Now, what 
I want to say is this, that to my great astonishment for 
six weeks after there came pouring into me at the break- 
fast table newspapers about the Highland crofters, and 
for six mortal weeks—(laughter)—I had stirred up a tem- 
e and raised the devil without knowing it. (Laughter.) 
thought I had been merely weeping a pious human tear. 
Well, said I, *‘ Blackie—(great laughter)—you are a very 
innocent sort of a mortal—(laughter)—wandering, sonne- 
teering Professor, but if what you happen to say in a 
single letter raises such an ocean of talk through the 
whole of the land there must be something rotten 
in the state of the Highlands.” (Applause.) 
pend upon it there would have been no writing on anything 
a poor miserable sonneteering Professor said—(laughter)— 
there would have been nothing more than would have been 
said about a soap bubble blown up by a school boy—if 
there had not been a sting, if I had not hita sore. (Ap- 
plause.) There was something, and I showed where it was 
wrong, and out they all came, political economi 
writers of leading articles, lawyers, factors, and lairds, an 
the whole host of them against poor Blackie—(great 
laughter)—for weeping a pious tear over the ruins of a few 
cottages which had been cleared away to make room for 
deerstalkers and grouseshooters. (Laughter andapplause.) 
Very well, I was a little more than a mere writer of 
sonnets, though my very clever friend, old Russel of the 
Scotsman, thought I was nothing better. (Laughter,) I 
was a practical man, and I have been looking into the 
uestion practically ever since, and, despite all the articles 
that ever were or ever will written in the Scotsman or 
anywhere else, I know that I am right, and you will see 
that Iam right. (Applause.) Is up, and we all stand 
up, for the cause of the weak against the strong, for the 
cause of all whose interests have been neglected in the long 
course of time, whereas the interests of others have been 
pampered and fed up and assumed the shape of law, 
though practically speaking they are only legalised robbery. 
(A) nomad I aS pee to understand distinctly, it is a 
well-known historical fact that the crofters had as much 
right in the soil as the chiefs of the clan. (Applause.) 

o doubt they paid a consideration. Quite Tekt. Let 
them pay a rent; but my 4 had consuetudinary rights not to 
be 80 long as ey paid their rent. (Applause.) 


There was no right in the landlord to drive them away, 
and to say, ‘“‘I am the lord, to do what I please.” Not 
e landlord was there as the natural father of 


at all, 
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the family, and the protector of the people. (Applause.) 
That’s a fact, and it it is a fact also that a great part of 
the foundations of the English law are founded not on 
special statute but consuetude, That is perfectly well 
known; and therefore I say that when in 1745 the old rela- 
tions of the clan to the heads came to be disturbed, there 
ought to have been a law making these consuetudi- 
nary rights real substantial legal rights. (Applause.) No 
such thing. They brought in the feudal law asserting that 
the whole of this ground belongs to the laird. He may do 
what he pleases; clear the whole land if he press the 
people have no rights; he has all rights. No Turkish 
Sultan more absolute than an absentee laird in the High- 
lands with a factor to do his dirty business. (Applause 
and laughter.) Now sir, what I say is that, practically 
speaking, here was the law of this country made by the 
strong to make the strong stronger; and I say the very ob- 
ject of all law was defeated, which is always to protect the 
weak against the strong, and the poor many against the 
rich few. (Applause.) i say, therefore, the whole course 
of our legislation has been a usurpation and a robbery ; 
and legalised robbery of course is law. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) Most respectable in name, but in the eye of God, 
the Eternal Justice, it still is a robbery. These people 
and these hills have a right to be there. The people have 
redeemed the land from the waste. Your property would 
have been worth nothing at all had it not been for them ; 
the very grass on which your deer or your sheep feed was 
made by the sweat of these poor people ; by the sweat of 
the brow of these poor people whom ye now turn away, 
with the factors and the review writers at your back, and 
all the political economists in the world. (Laughter.) 
Why, these very green hills were made by the labour of 
this very people, and by the sweat of their brow, 300 or 
400 yearsago. (Applause,) I say amore glaring injustice 
and a more gross robbery never was perpretated on the face 
of the earth—(applause)—and the more so that it was per- 
petrated upon a people who by the witness of all who know 
them are a most sober and a most kindly, a most loyal and 
a most industrious people. opioass. [When the Pro- 
fessor was continuing his speech he was interrupted by the 
barking of a dog in the hall. That dog, he said, must be 
a political economist.] (Laughter.) I say there never was 
a more law-abiding, a more loyal, a more obedient, and a 
more kindly people to deal with than these Highlanders. 
Only once or twice did they kick the intruders into the 
water—(laughter)—I think, up there semewhere beyond 
Loch Broom, where they sent some lawyers and their 
papersintotheloch. (Renewed laughter.) But, generally 
speaking, they submitted in a most loyal way to be kicked 
out of their own natural possession—a little too much of 
the Quaker for me. (Great laughter.) However, it was 
far better to do that and acquire the character of a loyal 
and a law-abiding people than to acquire such a character 
for unreasonableness, and unlawfulness, and unmanage- 
ableness as has been acquired by our Celtic friends on the 
other side of the Channel. (Applause.) I am proud of 
the Highlanders, while I pity them at the same time. 
Look what has been done to these noble people, whom we 
all acknowledge to be a noble peasantry. I should like to 
hear what you can say against them. Are they lazy? 
There are other lazy people in the world besides High- 
landers. (Laughter.) Are they conservative of old 
habits? Are lawyers and lairds not Conservatives? (Re- 
newed laughter.) Are Professors in Universities not con- 
servative of old habits? (Great laughter.) Where are the 

eople who are not difficult to be moved out of old habits ? 
Laughter.) They only require a little kindly superinten- 
dence and instruction, a little fatherhood and brotherhood, 
and they are the finest peasantry that ever God placed 
upon this earth. And yet what have you allowed to be 
done? By your Land Laws, which were made by the land- 
lords for the sake of the landholders, you have cleared whole 

lens of these people, so that not one-third of the real 
Clie remain. They have lost the best seminarium for 
militia, the best nursery of our citizens and soldiers, for 
the sake of what? For the few big lairds who want the 
ground to be mighty Nimrods before the Lord, or the 
devil, upon the solitary hills. (Great laughter.) And I 
say you allow your laws to be made to pamper the indul- 
gence of the idle few, and:to take away from the nose of 
the poor the fruits and the labour of many years. (Ap- 

lause.) Now, sir, I did not prepare a single word of what 
Shae said, So much the better. (Laughter.) ‘* Out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth —— (Applause. ) 
And I say to the Scutsman and to all who are against me— 


What is the object or purpose of that society of human be-- 


ings called a State? Is it to allow the few to do what they 
please; to ride over the backs of the many; make as much 
money as they please; indulge themselves in any selfish 
way ?—or is it not rather to enable all to work together in 
the harmony of the high and the low? (Applause.) Now, 
observe, I say this—The world is not a market; the world 
is not a place to be guided by the mere laws of the market. 
Society is to be governed by considerations of what is for 
the good ot society; and as St Paul says—*‘ In society one 
part depends upon the other; the head cannot do without 
the foot, nor the foot without the hands;” therefore the 
State is bonnd to preserve that limb of society which is in 
the greatest danger of perishing; and that is just our 
peasantry. (Applause.) Somebody says sometimes—Why 
make special laws to protect the crofter? Why not make 
laws for the joiner and the carpenter, and all the men- 
servants and maid-servants and flunkies you require? 
(Laughter.) Simply for this—You turn away your flunkey 
or your dairymaid, and he or she easily finds another place 
to-morrow. You turn away your joiner, and he says—*‘ I 
don’t care; I will find another house as good as yours or 
better or worse.” (Laughter.) You turn away your pea- 
santry. What becomesofthem? You lose your peasantry 
altogether—the most healthy and substantial part of the 
State in point of body, in point of morals, in point of nerve 
—that, I say, from which all the other bodies are served. 
You lose them altogether, and you drive them into the 
town, into a less healthy place, overstocked already, and 
when you want men for your service, for your harvest, or 
for yourarmy,nomenare tobefoundthereatall. (Applause.) 
I say the State is bound to preserve the proper balance of 
the diffierent members of society. The State is bound to 
make laws to protect the peasant—not to protect the joiner 
or the carpenter. He does not require it. But you must 
protect the peasant, because if you don’t, why, he is at the 
mercy of the landlord, who may be an absentee, and his 
factor. He may clear the whole glen. Why, there is 
nothing at all to prevent any big laird from making the 
whole of Mull into one immense deer forest. ‘The State 
cannot afford to lose its peasantry; therefore, special laws 
are required to protect the peasant in his rights. (Ap- 
lause.) Now, as I said before, though I am a Professor, 
fon not a mere talking man. (Laughter.) I have my 
notions about how to drive a nail into a place even as well 
as an M.P.—(shaking his hand in the Chairman’s face 
amid laughter)—and I will tell you what I think ought to 
be done to keep the peasant in his place and protect him 
against the encroachments of the landholders, who have 
no scruple at all to clear whole glens for their own con- 
venience and selfish indulgence; who are not the fathers of 
the people, but who rather drive the people into the towns 
rhaps for the mere selfish purpose of saving themselves 
ont poor rates; who do not perform a single social duty 
to the people over whom God has made them stewards. 
(Applause.) We must protect those people, and I will 
tell you what I would do. In the first place, the tenantry 
are to be entitled to claim a permanent, not an absolute 
permanency, bat a certain firm hold upon the land, such 
as to enable them to be industrious and to reap the fruits 
of their industry, and not to feel that they are mere serfs 
and flunkeys, mere minions of the mighty man of the dis- 
trict, who can turn them away with a single nod of his 
head, and prevent any person from holding an inch of 
round in the place who dares to hold up his open face and 
reathe the free breath under God’s sky besides himself. 
| em poyd and applause.) Abolish all that. (Applause.) 
en as to the people who have been upen that ground for 
ages; so long as they pay a fair rent it shall be illegal to 
turn them away. And what is afair rent? Let a fair 
rent be settled by a practical jury of experts. (Applause.) 
Nothing is more easy than for a landlord who is afraid of 
the hue and cry of evictions to turn away people one 
after another by raising the rents. Who is to talk 


of free contract? There is no free contract at all be- 





tween a poor Highland crofter and a big High- 
land laird, with a factor to screw down. (Laughter and 
applause.) There is no more absolute power in the 
world than that of a Highland factor, especially with an 
absentee laird. (Laughter.) The laird knows nothing at 
all about it ; fine fellow, he never does anything wrong ; 
but the factor has absolute power—he is a god in the 
county, or, as the old wife said, ‘‘Our factor is both god 
and deil,” (Great laughter.) We cannot but admire the 
— of such a man ag the Duke of Sutherland, who 
as spent in his county £700,600. (Applause.) But we 
are not talking inst the man, but against the law, and 
it is not a right thing to put the great mass of the people 
who form the marrow and muscle and bone of our 
pulation under the mercy of a factor who wants to save 
imself trouble and to get as much money as possible for 
a spendthrift laird up in London. That's the short and 
the long of the matter. (Applause and laughter.) Now, 
let the rent be fixed by an impartial jury of practical men, 
as people fix my fees. (Laughter.) Why am I not 
allowed to charge six guineas for five months’ good Greek? 
= laughter.) It is contrary to the public good that 
rofessors should be allowed to squeeze out too much 
money from the ple. We must provide cheap educa- 
tion for the people, and you shan’t pay more than three 
guineas for five months’ Greek. (Great laughter.) Wh 
should it be wrong to say to the lairds *‘ You shan't 
charge more than this for the possession of the ground by 
these people. We know they can’t gain more from it?” 
Why should they squeeze the blood out of their noses 
while you sit doing nothing at all? (Applause and 
laughter.) I suppose that is now gra, ted. ore than 
that, if a landlord claims the right of absolute many | 
and says “* I don’t care for having property at all unless 
can turn away my people”—unot a very good sort of 
feeling, I should imagine ; but, if he will turn them away, 
I am not quite sure that I would prevent him, I 
would say to him, ‘“‘ If you do not allow these people to 
remain there at a fair rent, pay them seven years rent, 
and then they can go. (Applause.) As a fine to you, 
and as a mark of your inhumanity and yeur barbarity, 
and your desire to reign over a waste, and not over 
human society, if you will have it, pay for it; if you 
will have a deer forest, and not a community of human 
beings, when you push them away, give them money in 
their pockets to provide for themselves elsewhere, (Ap- 
plause.) Don’t send them into the towns that honest 
working men may pay for your want of humanity, and 
your want of perfermance of your social duties in the 
country.” I don’t think I require to say anything more. 
I will die long before the half of thisisdone. (Laughter.) 
But there is nothing like speaking the truth ; and though 
I am not an M.P. I have, by living 70 years in the world, 
and having spent 40 years of that time in speaking the 
truth, acquired, I hope, a certain influence with my 
fellow - countrymen. rene I do not want to 
speak about myself, but I want to speak about another 
honest man—a man with whom I do not at all agree 
in many things, that is Dr Begg, of Edinburgh. He be- 
longs to the Narrow Church, and I belong to the Broad 
Onurch. (Laughter and applause.) In spite of his narrow 
theology and orthodoxy, which I pity—(laughter)—I take 
off my hat to him as to a man who has stood up for the 
rights of the great mass of the Scotch people in the 
Highlands everywhere. (Applause.) The learned Pro- 
fessor concluded by reading a letter from Dr Begg, in 
which he expressed his sympathy with the objects of the 
Federation. 

Councillor M‘Douea.t, Liverpool, seconded the resolu- 
tion. He remarked that he did so in order to prove that 
Highlanders from home took an interest in and loved their 
countrymen at home. He had not considered it too much 
to come from London to be present at this meeting ; and 
he believed that if invitations had been sent to High- 
landers in Canada, they would not have thought it too 
much to come to Scotland to attend the meeting. 

The motion, being put to the meeting, was declared 
carried unanimously. 

Mr Cuar.es Stewakt, Tigh’n-duin, Killin, then rose te 
move the second resolution. He first read a letter from 
Sheriff Nilcolson, of Kirkcudbright, who wrote:— 


I think the way in which the mother tongue of our Highland 

population has been dealt with in our Education Code is a very 
lamentable way, not on sentimental grounds but on purely 
practical and educational grounds. If I had to speak on the 
subject I should probably feel obliged to say things on that head 
that to some people might seem very offensive. The very idea 
of allowing Gaelic to be classed with ** specific subjects” along 
with French, German, &c., seems to me quite ludicrous ; but it 
is really no laughing matter, but a very serious thing for the 
Highlander. Let us be thankful that our dear people have more 
sensitive consciences than our Irish neighbours, and that we 
have no Parneils to stir them up to wrongdoing. 
(Cheers.) Proceeding, Mr Stewart said — Everyone 
acknowledges that a knowledge of two languages is a 
great advantage in the education of the young;—that our 
young people should be called upon to explain in their 
own tongue what they have just read in another. This is 
a subject which chiefly concerns those crofters of whom 
we have heard so much to-night. For the Highland 
crofter I have the greatest sympathy. Many an interest- 
ing legend,—many a good old song, and many a valuable 
tradition,—have i received at their hands. There is no 
sentiment I more agree with than that expressed by the 
chairman to-night,—that while the interests of the land- 
lords and of the large farmers are sure to be brought pro- 
minently before the State, the interests of the crofters 
should not be neglected. (Applause.) The motion I 
have been called upon to move is as follows:— 

That the Federation of Celtic Societies, believing that edu- 
cation in Highland schools cannot be efficient while the mother 
tongue is not used as a means of instruction, is of opinion that 
Gaelic should witheut delay be made a ** specific subject” in our 
national code of education. 

I need say nothing further about what I referred to 
before, because I believe I am correct in saying that by 
the exertions of our late President, Mr Fraser Mackintosh, 
the part I have spoken of has already been admitted into 
our Education Code. I come to the special subject of 
my resolution, namely, that Gaelic should be made a 
specific subject in the Education Code;—that is, that it 
should be taught and paid for like Latin, Mathematics, or 
any other subject. I regret to say it, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the bounds within which Gaelic 
is spoken are year by year getting narrower. I regret 
this, but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact. When the 
question comes to be what is the language of commerce,— 
the language of buying and selling,—I am afraid the other 
— languages must go to the wall. But along with 
this there is a growing conviction that no Scotch gentle- 
man should consider himself fully educated without a 
knowledge of the Gaelic language. (Applause.) My 
reasons are these : that he cannot have a real understand- 
ing of the history, either civil or ecclesiastical, of his own 
country;—he must remain practically ignorant of its 
ancient literature, and can have no true conception of 
those national, racial characteristics and developments 
which are the iudex-finger of our life as a people. 
I will give you a few illustrations to bring out 
this point. The first shows the presumptuous folly 
of those who endeavour to explain our ancient litera- 
ture and poetry without a knowledge of the lan e 
in which the literature and try was written. hen 
Macpherson issued his translation of Ossianic poetry, it 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm. By-and-bye, 
however, all this was changed, and a Southerner, Mr 
Laing, in an elaborate treatise, tried to show that it was 
a gross forgery. ,But the fact of the matter is, that when 
it came ~~ ooked into it was found that these passages 
on which Mr Laing founded his chief assertions were not 
in the Ossianic poetry at all. (Hear, hear.) Weall know 
that Macpherson’s translation was bombastic, and, besides, 
contained many errors in translation, and additions. Now, 
it was upon these mis-translations and additions that 
Laing founded his chief arguments. If Laing and his 
followers had only taken the precaution of studying the 
Gaelic, they would not have landed themselves in such an 
absurdity. My next point is a personal experience, and as 
such, I feel loath to refer to it; but the v fact of its 
being a personal experience has so stamped it upon my 
mind that I cannot help referring to it in reference to this 
subject. From my intimate knowledge of the language, I 











was led to make inquiries, and came to the conclusion that 
north of the Forth, in early times, there were two Celtic 
kingdoms, divided from each other by the line of Drum- 
albin, running onwards to the north. This has received a 
remarkable confirmation, or at least, there is a strange 
coincidence. 1. a notable book lately published, being a 
second series of the Rind Lectures, by Mr Joseph Ander- 
son, Edinburgh, he has shown that we Celts had a Celtic 
ornamental art of great beauty, and to ourselves, 
north of the Forth. He has further shown that in this 
district there are two types of that art, quite distinct and 
sharply cut off from each other. Proceeding, therefore, 
upon quite different lines from Mr Anderson, who in this 
inquiry eschews all history, and, going upon art alone, fixes 
the boundary of those two different types of art exactly 
where I have fixed the boundary of those two kingdoms. 
T am quite aware that this conclusion of mine is still in 
the crucible of criticism, but be the result what it may, 
from Mr Anderson’s discovery, the — is a subject of 
intense interest. Now, the point of the matter is that it 
was suggested by a knowledge of the language, and could 
not have been suggested otherwise. My next illustration 
is taken from circumstances that came under my notice 
the other day. I found that a series of lectures was in 
process of being delivered by some of the most able divines 
in Great Britain, Their range was wide—from Necessity 
to Pantheism;—in other words, from Mohamedanism to 
Pantheism, and from Pantheism to Zoroastrism. And 
yet the only religion most deeply interesting to us,—that 
of our pre-Christian forefathers, — is entirely ignored. 
Now, why is this so? Well, I believe that there is onl 
one of those eminent lecturers who knows Gaelic; and, 
therefore, they were unfit to cope with the subject. Now, 
let it not be said that that religion is not of interest. It is 
of intense interest. From researches in ancient literature 
I have made, I find it is a religion internal and spiritual, 
in contradistinction to later religions, which are external 
and more materialistic. In fact, it confirms those dis- 
coveries made in the Pyramids of Sakara in Egypt the 
other day, that the further you go back the less Fettishal 
and Anthropomorphic, and the more spiritual, the 
religion becomes. Let me take one instance. One dis- 
tinguishing trait of the ancient pre-Christian religion was 
the belief that our life yonder is a continuance of the life 
here. The Roman historians tell us that this belief 
delivered them from the fear of death. This religion was 
superseded by the more glorious religion of Christianity; 
yet these old verities embodied in the ancient religion has 
moulded the form in which we have received that Chris- 
tianity. Let me take aninstance. If you go to the firesides 
of our peasantry, it may astonish those whose religion is 
the fear of death to find the calm and peaceful way in 
which they look forward to it;—the way in which they 
make their shrouds,—give directions for their funeral,— 
and, above all, the joyful way in which they speak of their 
reunion with those who are near and dear to them, and 
whom they look forward to meeting when they go beyond, 
Now, I say that all this proves that our divines and Scotch 
gentlemen should have a knowledge of Gaelic. Mr Ander- 
son has shown us, as already stated, that we have a Celtic 
art of great excellence, but we have another ornamental 
art no less worthy of our care. We have our Celtic music, 
which is peculiar to ourselves. Now, this music is so 
wedded to the Gaelic words that you cannot separate 
them;—you cannot separate the words from the music 
witbout obliterating and destroying that music. It is not 
only the expression given to the meaning, but the very- 
rhythm and cadences are peculiar to themselves, This 
music is intimately associated with the whole national 
history. Why, in times past was it not the music that 
stirred up our ancestors to deeds of daring? It raised 
them to that mire-cath, or joyous frenzying, in doing and 
daring which has been the theme of all history. It is also 
associated with all that is most joyful in our social and 
family life; and as we journey to the tomb with all that 
is near and dear to us, its tender and pathetic strains have 
often been our greatest comfort. Once more, if we drop 
the language we are in danger of losing the characteristics 
of the race, Now, the question is, would this be a loss ? 
I believe there is no one who can doubt this who considers 
what we have done in the way of preaching, in thinking, 
in colonisation, and commerce. And turn to war: should 
that race which fought at Bannockburn and Waterloo, 
and turned out such generals as Findlay, Wellington, and 
Clyde,—should that race, I say, be obliterated? (Loud 
applause. ) 

v. A. C. SUTHERLAND, B.D., Strathbraan, in second- 
ing the motion, said he never did anything of which 
he was so sure that it was right. He referred specially to 
the fact that there were between 40,000 and 50,000 chil- 
dren in the Highlands who, while they had no knowledge 
of English, understood Gaelic. It was impossible that 
these children could be properly educated unless they were 
first taught through their motber tongue. In doing this 
they would be going upon the principle laid down by the 
ancient philosopher, that it was necessary to go from the 
known to the unknown. He urged the necessity of thus 
teaching the children also for the sake of the religion of 
the Highlands, 

On the motion being put to the meeting, it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr MacLetop THorsurn, Dundee, moved— 

That the Federation is of opinion that such an extension of the 
franchise ought to be granted as will secure to every crofter in 
the Highlands the right of voting in Parliamentary elections. 
(Applause.) Nothing else that could be done was so likely 
to put an end to those cruel evictions, of which they had 
heard so much, in the Highlands. Once give the crofter 
a vote, legislation in his interest would follow. The 
lairds would never dare to evict those who held the 
balance of political power in their hands. Tbis must soon 
follow, and it was one of the wonders that such a resolu- 
tion was necessary in the end of the nineteenth century. 
(Hear, hear.) In the course of a characteristic and racy 
speech, he stated that every weaver, heckler, and fishs 
— in Dundee had the power to vote, while the High- 
landers, who were gentlemen, were prevented from doing 
so. He did not blame the landlords so much as some 
other people did—not so much as Professor Blackie did. 
[At this point Professor Blackie rose and said he did not 
blame the landlords, but blamed the law.] Mr Thorburn 
then referred to several instances of tyrannical factors in 
the Island of Skye which bad come under his own notice; 
and, referring to Mr Stewart's remarks on the final dis- 
appearance of Gaelic as a spoken tongue, Mr Thorburn 
declared his determination that for two generations at 
least Gaelic would be a spoken tongue ; for he himself 
could and did speak it fluently, though located in Dundee 
—~theneh—an the only son with whom Providence had 
as yet blessed him—(laughter)—he took, some six months 
ago, to the Isle of Skye, his own native place, *‘ to learn 
good Gaelic and manners.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr Macraktanég, solicitor, Dumbarton, seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously, 

he Secretary, Mr SUTHERLAND, pro a vote of 
thanks to the Gaelic Society of Perth for the excellent way 
in which they had carried out the arrangements for the 
meeting. He mentioned specially Mr Menzies, the Local 
Secretary, who had done much to make the meeting such 
a complete success, 

e ion was ded by Professor BLackig, and 
unanimously carried. 

Mr Srewaart, Tigh’n-duin, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the chairman for presiding at the meeting, remarked 
that though they might not all see eye to eye with Dr 
Cameron in regard to the land question, yet they all felt 
that as long as Dr Cameron held the office of President 
they had a friend who would use every legitimate means 
to promote the interests of the cause they all had at heart. 
They welcomed Dr Cameron to Perth that evening, and 
hoped that the reception he had met with would induce 
him to come back. (Loud applause.) 

The CuarkMAN acknowledged the vote, and in conclusion 
yee a vote of thanks to the Secre , Mr Sutherland, 
‘or the great trouble he had taken with the work of the 
Federation. He also said that although they had a much 
a eee pulation in Glasgow than in Perth, 

mee’ in Ghaoew last year was not nearly so large 
“Sao capeliag, tak wan a @ 

m Ww was in every respect a complete 
success, closed with three cheers for Professor Blackie, 
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to listen with any satisfaction. Unable to disguise his feelings, 
and at the same time unwilling to interfere with the good humour 
of the company, he contrived to engage a friend at a match of 
chess, and retired with him a little apart from the rest. He soon 
became so deeply absorbed in play that he heard only an occa- 
sional burst of laughter or applause, called forth by some licentious 
witticism of the titled sensualist, or by his address in the accom- 
plishment of some hazardous intrigue. 

Both Macintyre and his antagonist being experienced chess 
players, the game was considerably protracted, and both became 
greatly interested in the issue. Frank, however, after several 
reverses, succeeded in gaining a decided advantage, and was 
rapidly advancing to checkmate his adversary, when his ear was 
suddenly arrested by the name of Jessie Macleod. This magic 
name forcibly drew his attention to the sequel of the conversation, 
and his many false movements and frequent mistakes of his an- 
tagonist’s pieces for his own soon betrayed his total neglect of 
the pending match. 

“Jessie,” said Lord Ellenport, “was by far the most difficult 
of all my conquests. She stood a whole winter’s siege in Edin- 
burgh, and at its conclusion I was no nearer my purpose than 
when I first opened my batteries. Next autumn I followed her 
to the Highlands on pretence of shooting grouse, and endured 
for three weeks all the vile fogs of Glen-Uaine before I could 
prevail on her to elope with me. My chief obstacle was an 
engagement into which she had been hoodwinked, before she had 
seen anything of the world, by a raw stripling, a son of the parson 
of the parish, who had gone as a cadet to India. In short 
before I could conquer all the scruples and prejudices of this’ 
virtuous Highland maid, I was involved in a world of difficulties 
which might have proved very serious to me, but for the timely 
death of old Ellenport.” 

It was only by the most determined effort of self-denial that 
Frank could repress his rising passions, till the triumphant pro- 
fligate had reached this point in his disgraceful narration. Unable 
to control himself a moment longer, he sprung to his feet and 
confronted the man whom he had so long and so anxiously 
panted to visit with his vengeance. “ Villain!” said he, “I have 
found thee at last, and the wrongs of Jessie Macleod I have 
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vowed to avenge, or lose my life in the attempt. True, it is you 
who have ruined her; but were I to tell, what you have concealed, 
the diabolical perfidity and many base arts of which you have 
been guilty to effect that end, there is not a man present that 
would not detest you as a disgrace to your title and your sex, 
Ungrateful villain—— You have a sword”—— Meanwhile 
his own was flashing as a meteor in the air. 

A smile of contempt that curled the lip of Ellenport, as he 
deliberately rose, unsheathed his rapier, and put himself in a 
position of defence, was the only answer which he deigned to 
make to this unexpected sally. He had already parried several 
thrusts with a coolness of manner strongly contrasted with his 
enemy’s fiery impetuosity, when, by the interference of the 
spectators, who had till now continued, as it were, spell-bound 
by astonishment, they were induced, though with much opposition 
on the part of Captain Macintyre, to defer the decision of the 
quarrel to a more befitting time and place—namely, Chalk farm, 
six o'clock next morning, and the same weapons which they then 
wore, The mortal strife was thus for the present suspended, and 
the meeting immediately broke up in confusion. 

Whatever were the reflections of either party over night, they 
were both faithful to their appointment. Captain Macintyre was 
first on the ground, but had no cause to complain of the tardiness 
of his antagonist. His eye, at the sight of Ellenport, immedi- 
ately kindled up with all its last night’s fire, while the calm look 
of defiance sent him by the other seemed to indicate a mind 
perfectly secure in the protection which his dexterity in the use 
of his weapons promised. Macintyre was also regarded as a 
proficient in all the points and stratagems of the sword exercise, 
and in other circumstances, perhaps, the match might have been 
pretty equal, excepting the too evident excitement of feeling 
under which Frank laboured, and which seemed to turn the odds 
fearfully against him. His first onset was accordingly directed 
by an impetuosity which showed his utter indifference to personal 
safety, while he sought only to gratify his long meditated revenge. 
His enemy, understanding well how to take advantage of his 
imprudence, suffered him to waste his breath and strength in 
fruitless attempts, while he himself watched his opportunity to 
give a home-thrust which would supersede all necessity for 
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another effort. Such an opportunity was soon afforded by Mac- 
intyre’s negligence in the use of the rules of guard, and the latter 
received a hit in the left breast, which he instantly felt to be 
mortal. “And must I thus perish,O God!” he exclaimed, “and 
my enemy be left to triumph in successful villainy ?” 

This painful reflection made him husband his remaining 
strength for one great effort, and while his enemy, believing, 
from his decaying colour, his streaming blood, and his more 
languid motions, that he was just about to fall, had somewhat 
relaxed his nicety of fence, he himself received a sudden thrust, 
which, in a moment, stretched him on the ground, in the agonies 
of death. Macintyre, overcome by this successful exertion, and 
already perceiving a dark mist flitting before his eyes, sunk at 
the same instant exhausted at his side, while an expression of 
satisfaction took possession of his languid features. 

Ellenport’s wound proved instantly mortal, and a single 
groan was the only sound he emitted. Macintyre’s departing 
spirit yet lingered a few minutes, while with faltering voice he 
gave his dying charge to the friend who had acted as his second, 
and who now supported his languid head. He desired him to 
acquaint his dearest Jessie that he died happy, in having been 
permitted to avenge her wrongs, and that his last request to her 
was that she would not sorrow too much on his account. He 
desired his remains to be conveyed to Glen-Uaine ; expressed 
his hope that his father and other friends would view his last act 
with charity, considering the provocation he had received ; and 
seemed, in his expiring accents, to pray for pardon to himself, and 
a blessing to his beloved parents and their surviving children. 

Such was the tragical termination of the brief career of 
Francis Macintyre. The intimation and particulars of his death 
reached the manse of Arnisdale not many days after that event, 
and filled the house with loud lamentations; though none felt 
the stroke more acutely, with all his endeavours to be resigned, 
than the pious and venerable father. Had his son fallen in the 
cause of his country, while he would have mourned his fate with 
the feelings of an affectionate parent, his sorrow would have been 
unaccompanied by the bitterness he now felt. To reflect that his 
dear Frank, on whom so many of his fondest anticipations had 
teposed, had perished in the perpetration of an act involving, as 
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he believed, the guilt both of murder and suicide—for this was the 
light in which he viewed the horrid practice of duelling—harassed 
the old man’s soul in a manner which it required all his piety 
and his reasoning to support. In this state of heart-oppression, 
he set out to meet his son’s remains on their arrival in Edin. 
burgh ; and Aulduiny, who was no less affected by the lamentable 
event than the unhappy father, insisted on bearing him company. 
The funeral was conducted with all the privacy which the cir. 
cumstances of the case required. The father of the deceased and 
his weeping brothers, Aulduiny with two or three of his sons, and 
about half a dozen of the nearest relatives, composed the whole 
procession that bore the palled bier to its cell in the green 
churchyard adjoining the manse. 

Just as the coffin was about to be deposited in the grave, a 
shrill scream was heard at a little distance ; and those who stood 
around it, turning their eyes in the direction of the sound, beheld 
a young female with disordered dress, and her loose hair flying 
in the breeze, hurrying to the place of interment. Aulduiny’s 
paternal eye instantly recognised his unfortunate daughter, who, 
while the party still continued lost in amazement, rushed forward 
and threw herself with frantic grief upon the bier. Her tears 
streamed profusely on its sable covering, and each of her deep- 
drawn sobs seemed to rend the agonised bosom from which it 
issued. Her father, while, in spite of all his fortitude, his own 
eyes also poured forth a flood of tears, on witnessing the piteous 
spectacle, threw his arms around his distracted child, and en- 
deavoured to make her relax her firm grasp of her departed 
lover’s coffin. His attempts, though seconded by the kind and 
persuasive voice of the not less affected clergyman, were long 
ineffectual ; nor was she at last prevailed on to suffer the body to 
be deposited in its last abode, till with faltering voice, half stifled 
by her violent grief, she had drawn a promise from her father 
and Mr Macintyre to inter her, when she died, by the side of her 
faithful and beloved Frank. 

As soon as the earth had closed upon his remains, Jessie, no 
longer able to support herself, and appearing already to have 
sunk into a state of utter unconsciousness, suffered herself, with- 
out opposition, to be conveyed home to Aulduiny in her father's 
carriage. Her meeting with her mother and sisters was not the 
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less afflicting that she seemed scarcely to recognise them; for 
the expression of frenzied apathy which had now taken posses- 
sion of her eye and features indicated too clearly how much her 
reason had suffered in the conflict of her passions. 

As soon as she had been made acquainted with the death of 
her devoted Frank, and had ascertained the time and place of the 
interment, she secretly left her retreat to take a final farewell of 
his lifeless clay. The fatigue occasioned by so long a journey on 
foot, and the harassing effects of her distracted feelings, had so 
exhausted her delicate frame, that when left in quietness she 
soon sunk into a brief but troubled slumber. But when she 
awoke she exhibited every symptom of a brain fever, which, in 
the course of a few days, in spite of all that affectionate attention 
and medical skill could do, terminated fatally. 

As her last moments approached, she received a brief glimpse 
of reason, during the continuance of which she conducted herself 
in a manner the most suitable to her awful situation. She en- 
deavoured to comfort her sorrowing parents, by assuring them 
that she had found peace in her Saviour, and had the cheering 
hope of future happiness. Then addressing her sisters, she ex- 
horted them to be ever on their guard against the influence of 
vanity and the voice of flattery, to beware of dissembling with 
their parents, to keep the fear of God continually upon their 
mind, and to die rather than violate or retract their slightest 
engagement. With no less earnestness she admonished her 
brothers to watch against every tendency to enter the path of 
wickedness, to beware of tampering with the sacred obligations 
of truth, and to shudder at the idea of betraying or treating dis- 
honourably any simple confiding female, over whom circumstances 
might at any time give them any power. The worthy clergyman, 
who also stood by her, she feelingly thanked for all his faithful 
instructions and kind attentions, and entreated his forgiveness 
for all the griefs which her sinful conduct had occasioned to him 
and his family. She then repeated her request to be laid in the 
same grave with her poor, dear Frank, and after having supplicated 
the best blessings of Heaven on each of the affectionate friends 
whom she was about to leave in this world of sorrow, she took 
the final adieu of them; and, overcome by the effort she had 
made, nature sinking under her, with a placid smile resigned her 
spirit Into the hands of its author. 
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Thus, in the prime of youth and beauty, was the accomplished 
Jessie Macleod brought to a premature grave, bequeathing more 
than one moral lesson, of an impressive character, to all who per. 
use the narrative of her short but ruinous course of error, Ac. 
cording to her dying request, she found a place of repose beside 
her earliest and most faithful lover. The sod soon recovered its 
verdure over their blended dust, and they now rest in silence and 
insensible to the world’s wiles and woes, though their story will 
long be remembered in Glen-Uaine and draw many a tender tear 
from the melting eyes that weekly look on their grassy tomb, 





Correspondence. 


—o 


A DISPUTED MATHESON MARRIAGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 





GLENSHIEL MANSE, roth January 1882, 


S1r,—Allow me a few remarks on some points raised in your chapter on the 
Mathesons in the Ce/tic Magazine of this month. 

In the text at page 110 you adopt the statement in the Bennetsfield MS., to the 
effect that ‘‘ Ian MacRuarie” had by his first wife, ‘‘ Anna bheag nam MacMora,” only 
one son, John, who succeeded him at Fernaig, and in a note at the foot of the same 
page you state in effect that the author of the Iomaire MS. mentions another son, 
Alexander, as the eldest son, and that if Alexander were legitimate, possibly the 
author might be entitled to the chiefship, &c., &c. Whatever room there may be for 
disputing whether Alexander were the eldest or a younger son, I see no reason for 
questioning his legitimacy. The fact that the first wife of ‘‘Ian MacRuarie” was 
popularly known among the Lochalsh Mathesons as ‘‘ Anna bheag nam MacMora,” 
implies that she had been the mother of more than one son. The negative evidence 
of the Bennetsfield MS., which, as you have so well pointed out, is so much in error 
with regard to the first wife of ‘‘Ian MacRuarie,” records the existence of a son, 
Farquhar, that never existed, asserts at the same time that John was an only son, 
and ignores Murdoch and Ruarie, is not important and need not be founded on, 

I do not know that it is generally admitted by the Mathesons themselves that the 
chiefship is in the Bennetsfield family. Perhaps, in the existing state of society, it is 
not thought by the majority of the clan a matter of great moment who may claim the 
chiefship. For a certain period, owing to circumstances which will be doubtless made 
known by you in subsequent chapters, the Bennetsfields seem to have been the largest 
Matheson landowners in Ross-shire, and it was therefore quite natural that such as 
were unacquainted with the clan history might regard them as chiefs. But, as you 
well know, the chiefship of a clan did not always rest with the largest owner of pro- 
perty. The author of the Bennetsfield MS. was evidently anxious that his family 
should be recognised as the head of the clan. He does not deal with the pedigrees of 
other Matheson families to the same extent as the author of the Iomaire MS. Intent 
on magnifying his own family, he ignores, in a great measure, the rest of his clan, evep 
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the Attadales, who, socially and otherwise, were not inferior to the Bennetsfields. At 
the particular point of the history under consideration he seems very confused. Con- 
sidering his weakness on the subject of the chiefship, it appears to me that if Alexander 
were not legitimate he would be only too glad to say so. 

The fact that John succeeded his father at Fernaig is not conclusive evidence that 
he was the e/dest legitimate son. The tenure of Fernaig at the time in question does 
not appear to have been such as to exclude a younger son from succeeding his father 
if family arrangements required such a succession. The author of the Iomaire MS. 
assigns a satisfactory reason for Alexander not succeeding at Fernaig, viz., that he had 
married prior to his father’s death, and was therefore very properly settled elsewhere. 
It is singular if John were all along expected to succeed his father as sole owner of 
Fernaig, that his uncle should deem it necessary to present him with a sum of money 
to traffic therewith. 

You stated at the outset that your main authorities as to the pedigrees were the 
MSS. so often mentioned, and in the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, the 
statements of the Iomaire MS. are entitled to as much consideration as those of the 
other. That the author of the former was not a landowner but merely a respectable 
well educated farmer, who, unlike the Bennetsfields, always resided in or near the 
ancestral lands, will not lessen the value of his evidence in the estimation of your 
readers. The statements of the Iomaire MS. were many years ago published 
in a condensed form in one of Logan’s works, and I am not aware that they were con- 
tradicted, But, possibly, the available evidence may not be such as to justify dog- 
matic assertions as to where the chiefship rests. —Yours truly, 

ALEX. MATHESON. 


[We are always glad to admit fair criticism into these pages of anything we write. 
We are more than glad when any new information is given, whether it affects our 
own conclusions or not. We cannot, however, find any such in Mr Matheson’s letter ; 
but, even although he makes a few assumptions not justified by what we have written, 
and is scarcely accurate in his quotations, we publish his letter to please him,—Ed, 
CM) 








ROYAL RECOGNITION OF A HIGHLANDER.—On the occasion of the 
opening of the Inverness New Town Hall last week by His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Dean of Guild Mackenzie was the only member of the Corporation who 
appeared in the Highland dress. The Dean is not only popular with his townsmen 
asa prominent member of the Corporation and as a magistrate, but is also widely 
known as the editor of the Ce/tic Magazine, the author of several clan histories and 
and other Celtic works. He received several indications of popularity, probably on 
account of his dress, during the procession, and was singled out for special honour, 
after the formal reception of the Prince in the Council Chamber, by a special intro- 
duction to His Royal Highness, who freely chatted with the burly Highlander about the 
splendid reception accorded by the Highland capital, the decorations and illuminations in 
his honour, and the beautiful weather which was enjoyed during the day. The Prince 
Noticed with apparent pleasure the full-length portrait of his late father, the Prince 
Consort, in the Highland dress, hung in the Council Chamber, facing the Provost’s 
chaitr,x—Oban Times, Fan. 28th, 188% 
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THE NON-OSSIANIC POEMS OF THE DEAN 
OF LISMORE’S BOOK, 


ee me 


II, 
As we have been for some time in the society of an Irish 
poet, we may just admit for a moment another poet from the 
same country who commemorates the death of the chief of the 
Macdougalls, some time near the close of the 15th century, 
This poet must have taken great pains with his style, but direct. 
ness and simplicity are qualities which he carefully avoided, to 
the great trouble of editors and readers. Modern Gaelic poets 
generally err on the side of diffuseness ; these old poets cultivate 
a variety of expression which is often obscure, and besides they 
were foolish enough to despise the language of the common 
people, and to affect the learned language of the bardic schools, 
MacEacharn’s elegy to the descendant of Conn of a hundred 
battles, is no exception to this statement. The poem reveals 
very little of Macdougall to us. His death made the waves 
lament, made the women weep, made the bards feel that their 
old banquets and songs, and rewards for their singing, were all 
gone. The poet gives an elaborate description of his own sorrow, 
which would be interesting if-he told us what his patron really 
did or thought, or spoke to make him deserve all this mourning, 
But, unfortunately, it has not been the way of these old poets to 
tell, like Chaucer, what they have seen, what they have heard, to 
describe the manner of men they conversed with ; but confined 
their muse too much to what they themselves felt. Perhaps even 
now a feeling is dearer to us than a hard fact which may possibly 
not accommodate itself to the luxury of our emotions. This 
criticism does not apply without qualification to another writer 
of elegies in the Dean’s volume, Gillie-Calum Mac an Ollave, 
This poet, who was bard to the last Lord of the Isles, sings the 
praises of the greatest of all the clans—the Macdonalds, and also 
in pathetic strains celebrates the virtues of the last Macdonald 
who claimed royal powers over the Western Isles. In both these 
compositions the ideal is illustrated by the actual. The poet is 
not content to deal in gencral eulogies. He actually tells ys 
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something about the Macdonalds, and about his patron, For 
example we gather from this poet and physician that the Mac- 
donalds never vexed the church, and he might have added that 
no chieftain ever “mortified” so much landed property to the 
church. As David was a “sair sanct” to the crown in the esti- 
mation of his successors, so this Macdonald was a “sair sanct” to 
those who came after him. Besides, he entered into treasonable 


. compacts with the King of England, which brought down upon 


his head the swift vengeance of James III., and though pardoned, 
and even created a Peer of Parliament, the Lordship of the Isles 
was his no more, and the heart of the poet is “ broken in twain,” 

This last Lord of the Isles had a son who set at defiance the 
laws and conventionalities of his time. His name was Angus, 
distinguished by the addition to it of Og. This restless, brave, 
and, in his way, accomplished spirit was disgusted with his 
father’s pusillanimity in surrendering to the Saxon King the old 
honours of the family. Many of the Macdonalds had the same 
feeling. Angus resolved to deprive his father of his power and 


.estates. The father cursed the son,the son cared not,and both took 


the field against each other. Many chieftains joined the Lord of 
the Isles, but Angus Og defeated them all. At last his father and 
he met and fought a desperate naval battle in a bay near Ardna- 
murchan, called from the engagement the d/oody bay, and the old 
man was totally overthrown. Heentered a monastery at Paisley, 
where his old liberality gave him at least the “right of burial,” 
The poet alludes to this in a line merely, as the “ violence done by 
Angus.” It is pleasant to think that father and son were recon- 
ciled. The father lived to hear in his cell at Paisley that his 
turbulent son fell by the hand of an assassin.* These tragedies 
in the family he loved makes the bard resolve to leave for ever 
the rude islands of Albin. As a parallel to them he tacks on to 
his Elegy a poetic version ofthis own of the Death of Conlach, 
who fell by the unconscious sword of his own father Cuchullin. 
This is interesting as showing that men turned to these old tales, 
four centuries ago, not merely for amusement, but for mental 
strength and comfort in the hour of their distress ; another in- 
dication of how thoroughly interwoven with their daily life in all 
its aspects were the Ossianic traditions. 


* For full details see Mackenzie’s ‘* History of the Macdonalds,” 
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The assassination of Angus Og was the occasion of another 
lyric preserved for us by the Dean. It was composed by John 
of Knoydart, who was probably a relative and follower of Angus, 
The assassin was an Irish harper, Diarmad O’Cairbre, who was 
bribed to do the foul deed by a promise on the part of Mackenzie 
to give him the hand of his daughter whom he loved to madness, 
The poor harper fell under the terrible temptation, but, to his 
honour be it said, that when captured he refused, in deference to 
his oath to Mackenzie, to reveal who instigated him to the crime, 
He was tied to horses and dragged after them until he fell to 
pieces. The poet addresses the head of Diarmad O’Cairbre, and 
says he cares very little for what it has suffered— 


Cha truagh leam fo do ghruaidh ghreannaich, 
Na gaoith gleannaich. 


Then he tells it the mischief it has done, and in doing so gives a 
description of Angus Og which may be true, and so may reveal 
the secret of his great influence in spite of his questionable con- 
duct. He was free with his “wine and money,” “his locks were 
soft and flowing,” “he heaped honour on his friends,” “he loved 
the hunt and the banquet.” It is significant that the poet says 
nothing of his battles or of his freebooting exploits. Perhaps the 
poet felt that he could not expect universal sympathy with these, 
and so, as offensive, quietly passed them by. 

This Angus Og had in many of his adventures a companion 
of the same kidney as himself in the person of Allan MacRuarie, 
a relative of his own, and chief of the Clanranald branch of the 
Macdonalds. This Allan was a thorough Ishmaelite, always 
fighting. At last the lion was caught, and executed at Bilair- 
Athole, in presence of James IV., in 1509. The news reached 
Finlay Macnab in his Breadalbane home, whose poetry earned 
for him the distinction of the “ good poet,” a title he well deserves, 
and made him a happy man! His delight took practical shape 
in a poem describing the character, misdeeds, and evil reputation 
of MacRuarie. Macnab was evidently a “good hater” as well as 
a “good poet.” Allan MacRuarie never wielded his broadsword 
with more rage and determination than the bard of Boquhan 
handled his poetic quill. Macnab, like the rest of the professional 
poets, dipped his brush in all the colours of the rainbow when he 
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paints the picture of his own chief and clan, but when he paints 
a Macdonald instead of a Macgregor he prefers inky darkness, 
It must have been a relief to him to find a subject which should 
relieve him from the monotony of fulsome eulogies. He found 
that in MacRuarie, and he did full justice to it in the line he 
adopts. He evidently never heard of the maxim to speak no ill 
of the dead, or if he did he must have held that it did not apply 
to the relations between a Macnab and a Macdonald who was 
not afraid to plunder even in the neighbourhood of Macnabs and 
their Perthshire friends. Some of the things he ascribes to Mac- 
Ruarie are confirmed by sober history. For instance, he mentions 
as among the blackest of his crimes that he with daring sacrilege 
and profanity laid waste Iona, desecrated and plundered St 
Oran’s Church, actually destroying the official robes of the priests, 
and the holy vessels, as if they were common things.* This he 
really did, and that he should have done it when the Church was 
so powerful suggests many things which cannot just now be 
further dwelt upon. The poet also ascribes to him the murder 
of an abbot, at least his words seem to imply that. No wonder 
that the poet heard him cursed from the cross. There are other 
things in this bitter poem on which history can throw no light. 
This “demon of the Gael, this insulter of Church and Cross,” 
had in the view of ordinary mortals his home and headquarters 
at Castletirrim, but the furious muse of Macnab discovered that 
his home was with his chief—the Prince of Darkness! From him 
he received his commission ; he put his own armour on his back, 
he gave him a company of devils to do his bidding, he bound 
him to come back when his work was done! “There he now is 
in the shape of a dog!” After this we need not wonder that he 
was the curse of the Isles, that even his own country and friends 
groaned under his cruel oppression. 

There is much in this satire that is powerful and well put as 
poetry, but there is also in it a good deal of that coarseness and 
brutality which have often defiled Gaelic satire, and which more 
than anything else have made the very name of bard in the 
estimation of many serious and refined minds synonymous with 
what is irreligious and vicious. Macnab has not sinned in this 
respect to the same extent as many Gaelic poets have done since 


* Vide Mackenzie’s ‘‘ History of the Macdonalds,” 
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his day, though they are supposed to have lived in a time of more 
light and refinement. Still he transgresses the limits of our 
common humanity when he seeks to involve as he does Mac- 
Ruarie’s mother and sister in his infamy. A gentleman would 
have spared this taunt, no matter how hot his blood and bitter 
his tongue. But Gaelic satire often fails to enlist our sympathies 
against the crimes it attacks, because of its rude insolence, its 
disgusting personalities, and its foul language. There are, of 
course, many exceptions in which wit and sharp chastisement of 
meanness and cruelty with a lash which is all the sharper for not 
being covered with mud, give us genuine pleasure. As we are on 
the subject it may be mentioned that the Dean has preserved a good 
few satires for us composed by various poets. Those published 
are not very offensive in their language, though we regret to say 
that in many cases they betray an ill-natured and unchivalrous 
spirit, as the object of their attack is women, We shall say no 
more about them, as only a mean soul can vent its nasty spleen 
in such a nasty way. There is a satire, however, by Duncan 
MacCailein, “the good knight,” who more than once sinned in 
the way indicated, which deserves notice. “The good knight” 
of Glenurchy must have been much pestered by professional 
beggars, and he takes his revenge by holding up to ridicule the 
memory of the “Chief of the beggars,” one Lachlan, who had just 
died, and whose death made beggary an orphan! The poem 
pieces together in minute detail the various items which this 
begging hero solicited for his wallet. The list is really very 
curious, and embraces almost everything portable, eatable, and 
drinkable. This beggar was a tell-tale, mischief maker. But 
the odd thing is that Lachlan was fond of books, which of course 
he begged, and besides he could read and recite from them to 
the delight of all. If Lachlan was a real man, which may be 
doubted, he was probably a strolling seannachie or harper, a 
degenerate branch on the old bardic vine, itself by this time 
growing corrupt as a whole. There are solemn Acts of Parlia- 
ment to the fore bristling with sharp chastisements for clever, un- 
scrupulous rogues of the type of Lachlan MacBretin. Macnab 
himself tries his hand in a lighter and more cheery vein of satire 
than his attack upon MacRuarie, in which he aims his shaft at: 
the indolence of the poets. He proposes that there should be a 
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sluggard’s book of poems for recording their productions when 
they came. It is curious that he seems to indicate that priests and 
farmers are seldom visited by the genius of poetry. Has this been 
true in the Highlands from Macnab’s time to ours? In this short 
satire he refers to MacCailein, Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, 
the good knight, a poet of a satirical turn, in a way which indicates 
that the good knight was not poetically so industrious as he ought 
to be. Poetry was a social necessity in those days, before lead- 
ing articles and circulating libraries were born, and Macnab’s 
lines show us that those who had the gift were expected not to 
let it lie fallow. The same thing is indicated in some curious 
lines in another poem, which tell us that he is an object of pity 
who cannot well recite a lay, nor sing as he would wish, but who 
sings and recites so that none can understand. We have now in 
abundance those who answer to this description, but the feeling 
that made them to be pitied is gone. In this same short satire 
we find a sentiment which stands alone without any companion 
in the entire collection of the Dean. Expressed in prose it is to 
the effect that there are many who rob the people, but on that 
very account will never find a place or a name in the temple of 
fame which the poet builds. Unfortunately these old poets were 
too busy with their genealogies, their traditions, their eulogies, 
some of them as lying as the popular tales condemned by Bishop 
Carswell, with their wretched battles, to think of the people, to 
set before their hearers any heart-stirring conception of “ Free- 
dom, manhood, brotherhood.” We must not look for these things 
in the Dean’s collection, though it abounded elsewhere among 
contemporary poets. We have had too much of the “go out and 
be hanged to please the laird” spirit, notwithstanding the devo- 
tion and loyalty, not to principles, but to persons which it has 
produced, and which culminated in the beautiful delusion of 
Jacobitism. It must be borne in mind, however, that the Dean 
has not preserved for us the real thoughts of the common people. 
His poets are not poets, who, like Rob Donn and Macintyre, 
could neither read nor write, but trained and professional poets 
—Laureates, so to speak, of the great chiefs, or else gentlemen 
who were not likely to give voice to the sufferings, the aspirations, 
and thoughts of the multitudes. Too frequently also learned 
Deans, and proud dignitaries of the church, have had but scant 
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sympathy with the cry of the people, because of oppression, and 
possibly the Dean of Lismore would not record, even if it existed, 
the less conventional poetry of the people. At any rate it does 
not exist in his book, and but for these lines of Finlay Macnab, 
we should, so far as the Dean is concerned, be tempted to fancy 
there was nothing in the Highlands in the olden times, but chiefs 
and priests and fighting men, and bards to sing their virtues and 
bury their vices. While we miss a large and free humanity in 
these old poets, carefully cultured as they were, so far as their art 
was concerned, and while as Celts we may regret that they have 
left no contributions to our literature, which are fitted to make 
man as man stand more erect, and to make the oppressor pause, 
it may delight us to think that while the Dean was collecting 
these poems a Highland mind of a different order made its 
appearance in the person of George Buchanan. He sighed be- 
cause the land groaned under the tyranny of chiefs and nobles, 
and kings, nor could he restrain himself, but spoke his mind in 
words of power, and shewed to all that a wicked king should be 
punished for his wickedness like any other man, as the law was 
greater than he. The sword of Cromwell, the pen of Milton— 
the greatest and the noblest of all the advocates of freedom civil 
and religious—were enforcing principles enunciated by one who 
spoke Gaelic at his mother’s knee. 

But we have digressed from our “good poet.” There is 
another poem by Macnab which is very interesting, and intro- 
duces us to a subject which has always had a charm for Gaelic 
poets. It is a description of a famous horse of one of the Mac- 
gregors, and is full of spirit. The strength, the ardour, the 
endurance, the gentleness, the beauty, the speed of the animal, 
when handled by Macgregor, in chasing the deer over rocks and 
bogs, or in the shock of battle, are vividly and beautifully pre- 
sented. Gaelic poets need not be ashamed to lay their poetic 
tributes to the qualities of the horse side by side with similar 
tributes from the poets of other nations from Homer downwards, 
Worthy of notice also is the fact that the poet takes care to 
inform us that Macgregor used his famous steed not only in the 
hunt and in battle, but in swooping down on Lowlanders, to 
relieve them of their superfluous cattle! Such songs as these 
shew to us what manner of men our forefathers were as regards 
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the active side of their life. The hunting field trained and de- 
veloped the courage, readiness and self-possession often called 
into play in the shock of arms. The singular thing is that with 
all their love of hunting, and their much practice of it, our ances- 
tors don’t seem to have had that love of nature which in after 
years made our poets describe so sweetly the beauty of our 
mountains and rivers and seas, with their teeming fulness of life 
of every kind. Nature as such apparently had no interest for the 
Dean’s poets. They describe minutely, eg., the sparkling glitter 
of the dresses of the hunters, even the gold on the hilts of their 
swords is not overlooked, but the deer is evidently judged merely 
by its size and condition. This is surprising to us whom our 
poets have taught to admire and even to love the leaping salmon 
and the bounding stag. I suspect we owe our love of nature 
more to the old Testament than we do to our blood or our older 
poets. 

We have in this volume some interesting specimens of the 
didactic poetry of the olden times. It is not very profound, does 
not touch the deeper portions of our moral nature, but it is 
shrewd, practical, prudent, and sound. This poetry is really a 
stringing together of independent proverbs. The principal speci- 
mens given are ascribed to Phelim Macdougall, who must have 
known well how to give good advice. Probably many of his 
aphorisms were not original, but were handed down from the 
days of old. They are not equal in depth, in wisdom, or wit to 
many of the proverbs so admirably and skilfully edited by 
Sheriff Nicolson, whose work has won for him “the praise of 
triends,” which, if one of his own proverbs speaks true, “is sweeter 
than honey.” Yet for all this they say some things still worth 
listening to. He has something to say to every class, from the 
king to the hand-maid. He tells the priest that it is not good to 
have but ove eye, as has been too often the case ; the author that 
to write without learning is not good, &c. To us all he says in 
effect grow in knowledge, for it is foolish to be ploughing in the 
dark night, and even devotion itself needs. the help of knowledge. 

Space will not allow us to say much more, though there is a 
good deal more to be said, so we will wind up by a quotation 
from an anonymous poem written while Scotland was preparing 
for the war which ended in the melancholy battle of Flodden, 
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For once the Celt united with the Lowlander to drive back the 
invading Saxon. The poem is addressed to the Earl of Argyll 
inciting him to get ready for battle. The fears, anxieties, and 
embarrassments of the country, are used as a motive to rouse 
Argyll as the leader of the clans. It looks as if the Earl did not 
bestir himself as he ought, for the poet reminds him that too 
much sleep is not good, and bids the golden-haired Son of Colin 
to awake, sharpen his blade, and put his spear in its place. He 
pathetically alludes to the sufferings which the Gaels have long 
endured at the hands of the stranger, so that now there is no 
place where they can rest. This poet has the notion, which 
seems to have been common in his time, that the Gaels came 
from Greece—an idea which probably sprung from the old 
Romances in which Alexander the Great figured so much, and 
which, as we know, were well known in the Highlands. Let the 
Earl remember then the race he sprung from, let him call to mind 
what the Saxons have done to his people, and let him act accord- 
ingly. The advice he gives to the Earl, in the words which 
follow, breathes horrid cruelty and relentless inhumanity. For 
the rhyme we are indebted to Professor Blackie :— 
Burn their women lean and ugly, 
Burn their children great and small, 
In the hut and in the palace, 
Prince and peasant, burn them all. 
Plunge them in the swelling river, 
With their gear and with their goods, 


Spare, while breath remains, no Saxon, 
Drown them in the roaring flood. 


STRATHBRAAN, DUNKELD, A. C, SUTHERLAND. 


BRECHIN.—A Celtic Society has just been formed in the 
“ Ancient City.” The following are the principal office-bearers: 
—President, Mr Hew Morrison, a native of Tongue, Sutherland- 
shire, elected a F.S.A. Scot., at the last ordinary meeting of the 
Society ; Vice-President, Mr Robert Meldrum; Secretary, Mr 
Angus Stewart; Treasurer, Mr A. R. Maclean Murray. The 
objects of the society are similar to those of other Southern towns, 
A most interesting social meeting was lately held in Brechin, at 
which Gaelic songs and Gaelic addresses formed a prominent 
feature, The membership of the society is already over forty, 
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BISHOP CARSWELL AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Rev. JOHN DEWAR, B.D., Kilmartin. 
0 


JoHN CARSWELL seems to have been born at Carnassery Castle, 
in the parish of Kilmartin, towards the beginning of the 16th 
century. Carnassery Castle seems to be an erection of the 15th 
century, and there is an old stone still to be seen amongst the 
ruins (for it is a ruin since the year 1685) from which we may 
probably trace its builder. This stone has beautifully carved 
armorial bearings, beneath which there is an inscription. The 
inscription is in the Irish character, and seems to be as follows: 
—“Dia le un’nduimhne,” “God with O’Duine.” The arms are 
those of Campbell impaled with the Scottish lion within a double 
tressure. They are the arms that would be borne by Sir Colin 
Campbell, who married Marjory Stuart, daughter of Robert, 
Duke of Albany, brother of Robert III. This Sir Colin is 
still remembered by Highlanders as “Cailein Iongantach” and 
“Cailein Maith,” the “wonderful Colin” and the “good Colin,” 
and some queer stories are current about him (e.g.), when he was 
staying at Inveraray he heard that his friends, the O’Neils of 
Ireland, were going to pay him a visit. Sir Colin set fire to his 
castle and burned it to the ground, and received them in a tem- 
porary building in which they could only be entertained for a few 
days. They were, however, sumptuously entertained by him, and 
he then bade them farewell. “A good journey to them,” ejacu- 
lated Sir Colin, after they were out of hearing ; “it is far cheaper 
for me to build a new castle than to entertain the Clan O’Neil 
for a whole quarter.” He seems then to have considered building 
castles a cheap luxury, and may well get credit for building 
the Castle of Carnassery. We know that every Lord was com- 
pelled in the year 1427 to rebuild or repair all the castles beyond 
the Mounth, and either to reside there himself or procure a friend 
to take his place. Carnassery, or, as it is properly called, Carn- 
astri (Carn-na-stri), seems to mean the cairn of strife, and seems 
to have been always a fortalice guarding the passes to Loch-Awe, 
so that it may have been rebuilt at that time. 

The view from the watch-tower is perhaps unsurpassed for 
grandeur. In the distance may be seen the Dunadd Rock, 
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which was at one time the capital of the Dalriadic Kingdom, 
Kilmartin valley, formerly called the district of Ariskeodnish 
(the dwelling place of the Scots?), stretches beneath, studded with 
standing stones, circles, and cairns, the hills closing in on either 
side, till they meet at an angle quite close to the castle—the 
Knapdale hills, familiar to all who have passed through the 
Crinan Canal, forming a background to the magnificent panor- 
ama of hills and woods and valleys which the watch-tower over. 
looks. Carswell’s father was the Constable, or person in charge, 
of this castle towards the beginning of the 16th century, and 
here John Carswell seems to have been born. The lands of 
Carnassery seem to have been in possession of the family for 
several generations, for we find Carswells still proprietors in the 
17th century. Here Carswell then passed his youth probably, 
listening to the tales and songs of soldiers who formed the 
garrison, mingling with the guests and the clansmen as they sat 
around the great hall fire of Carnassery (for we read of Carn- 
assery being garrisoned with as many as 1000 soldiers at a time); 
and, no doubt, John Carswell witnessed many strange scenes in 
those stirring times. But there were other influences that could 
not fail to have their effect on the youthful mind of Carswell, 
The whole district abounds in ecclesiastical remains, and the 
parish churchyard of Kilmartin is full of sculptured stones, re- 
cording the prowess or goodness of the great ones who sleep 
beneath ; many of these stones belong to the chieftains of the 
district, but many also belong to distinguished ecclesiastics whose 
history and virtues would no doubt be familiar to Carswell, and 
may have fired his youthful mind to imitate theirexamples. At 
any rate we find his name enrolled amongst students attending 
the University of St Andrews in the year 1541; and here he 
seems to have got early indoctrinated with Reformation ideas, 
and, as every enthusiast professed to be a soldier as well as a 
scholar in those times, we find him joining in the expedition of 
Lennox, and following Lennox in his flight to England. He 
may have been employed, indeed, in the negotiations which 
Lennox, acting on the instigation of Henry the VIIL,, carried on 
with Donald, Lord of the Isles, and the Islesmen, in opposition 
to the Regent of Scotland and his partisans. Carswell reappears 
in public life again as Rector of his native parish of Kilmartin, 
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and chaplain to the family of Argyll; and this seems to be a 
sure proof of his attachment to the Reformation party, for it is 
well known that the fourth and fifth Earls of Argyll, who lived 
in Carswell’s time, were among the first of quality in Scotland 
to embrace the Reformation doctrines. Though little mention is 
made of Carswell in the course of the Reformation struggle, it is 
pretty evident he was not idle. It is well known that his patron, 
Archibald, the fifth Earl of Argyll, was most active in establish- 
ing the Reformed religion. John Douglas, a converted Carmelite 
friar, who was also chaplain to the Earl of Argyll, was most 
active; and everything goes to prove that John Carswell was the 
most active and distinguished Highland ecclesiastic of his day. 
He held the office of Chancellor of the Chapel Royal in Stirling, 
and we find his name amongst five superintendents who were 
appointed to the charge of overseeing the planting of the Protes- 
tant Church, and the people initiated into the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Reformation. The ministers of the Reformed Church 
were at this time few in number, and if they were all restricted 
to a particular parish, whole districts would be left without a 
ministry of any description connected with the Reformed Church. 
The edict of their appointment says—“ Seeing that without the 
care of superintendents, neither can the church be suddenly 
erected, neither can they be received in discipline and unity of 
doctrine.” John Spottiswoode was accordingly appointed Super- 
intendent of Edinburgh, John Wynram of St Andrews, John 
Erskine of Dun of Brechin, John Willock of Glasgow, and John 
Carswell of Argyle. 

Each superintendent was to have his own special church, at 
which he was to officiate for three or four months of the year; 
the rest of his time he was to occupy in visiting the churches 
within his bounds, preaching at least three times a week; exam- 
ining the doctrine, life, diligence, and behaviour of the ministers, 
readers, elders, and deacons, considering the orders of the kirk, 
the manners of the people, how the poor were provided for, how 
the youth were instructed, how the discipline and policy of the 
kirk were maintained, &c. The most cautious regulations were 
made against superintendents becoming prelates. In the quaint 
language of the Reformers—* Those men must not be suffered 
to live as your idle bishops have done heretofore.” They were 
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examined and admitted to office like ordinary ministers, they 
were subject to the censure and correction of the Assembly and 
of the Synod, and were treated in all respects like ordinary 
ministers. Carswell simply styles himself “Mr John Carswell, 
minister of the Church of God, in the bounds of Argyle, whose 
other name is Bishop of the Isles ;” for, later in our narrative, we 
shall find that he was actually created by Royal Charter Bishop 
of the Isles. How necessary the office was in the paucity of 
ministers we may infer from the fact that the first General 
Assembly of the Church was composed of 41 individuals, six of 
whom only are styled ministers, and at the third General As. 
sembly we find 35 members, 21 of whom bear ecclesiastical de. 
signations, 

The diocese assigned to Carswell comprehended Argyle, 
Cantyre, Lorn, the South Isles, Arran and Bute, and their 
adjacents with the country of Lochaber. For four centuries 
this district had been subject more or less to the all-powerful 
Lords of the Isles, whose kingdom extended along the West 
Coast from Cowall to Lochbroom, and included the Hebrides, 
But their kingdom was broken and became all but extinct in 
1545; and this district came under the absolute sway of another 
power, the Campbells of Argyll. They were early distinguished 
with royal honours, one of them having married Marjory Bruce, 
Bruce’s sister. The fourth and fifth Earls were very powerful in 
Carswell’s time. In his dedication he designates the fifth Earl 
as “Archibald O’Duine, Earl of Argyll and Lord of Lorn, and 
Chief-Justiciar of Alban, whose other name is Lieutenant on the 
bounds of Innsegall (Hebrides), and chief head in the family of 
the Scottish Kings.” He seems to have been a pious, learned 
personage, and well worthy of the attribute “powerful, right 
judging, gentle-speaking nobleman,” with which Carswell desig- 
nates him, 

The district was peopled by the Celtic clans, whose simple 
organisation still survived. The system seems to have been 
identical with the patriarchal organisation which so long charac 
terised the national history of Israel. Abraham, the founder of 
the Jewish nation, was simply the patriarchal chieftain of a clan, 
and the great German scholar, Michaelis, compares the organisa 
tion of society, that characterised the primitive history of the 
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Jewish nation, with that of all Arab tribes and of the clans of the 
Scotch Highlanders. Recently the Duke of Argyll brought 
some sweeping charges against the system. Speaking of the 
clan system, more particularly during the middle ages, the Duke 
says—“ It was a rude and barbarous history—a history of almost 
utter barbarism, and whole tribes smothered—men, women, and 
children smoked to death in caves, whole districts of the country 
continually ravaged by civil wars between clan and clan, women 
exposed to death upon rocks.” “These,” he says, “were the 
stock ingredients of the Celtic history of Scotland.” 

But we should bear in mind that the Duke’s remarks were 
true only of a time when the patriarchal system was thoroughly 
disorganised. Fora period of 300 years the West Coast was con- 
tinually exposed to the ravages of the Danes. It was a time 

When watch-fires burst across the main, 
From Rona and Uist and Skye, 
To tell that the ships of the Dane, 
And the red-haired slayers were nigh. 
Our Islesmen rose from their slumbers, 
And buckled on their arms, 
But few, alas! were their numbers 
To Lochlinn’s mailed swarms. 
And the blade of the bloody Norse, 
Has filled the shores of the Gael, 
With many a floating corse, 
And many-a woman’s wail. 
And through all the centuries following the decay of the Nor- 
wegian power, and after Gaelic was discontinued as the language 
of the Scottish Court, the hearts of the Celtic chiefs were more 
or less alienated from the Crown, and the dynasty of Celtic 
Kings or Lords of the Isles, who for nearly four centuries had 
absolute sway in the West Highlands did all they could to resist 
the introduction of feudalism, and the overthrow of the patriarchal 
government of the clans. And this led to a series of insurrections 
down to the very dawn of the Reformation. 

But looking back upon the system in the 6th century, when 
we find it in all its purity, as the prevailing system of Ireland 
and Scotland, is it the barbarous history which the Duke takes 
80 severely to task? We find religion and learning flourishing 
in Ireland at that time; we find its schools frequented by students 
of distinction from England and the Continent of Europe; we 
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find art-ornamentation of which Anglo-Saxons could not boast 
though they tried to imitate it. The Book of Kells, still pre. 
served in Trinity College, Dublin, is believed to be a work of the 
6th or 7th centuries, and is pronounced to be the most elaborately 
executed manuscript of early art now in existence. There is in 
the West of Scotland the finest specimens of beautifully executed 
crosses, of exquisite sculptured stones, of exquisite ornamentation 
of all description. Columba and his followers carried the gospel 
all over Scotland ; they founded the Monastery of Lindisfarne in 
England, of St Gall in Switzerland, and earned for themselves 
names which shall be held in everlasting remembrance, and we 
may well say with Dr Johnson, “ That man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona.” And all this was the outcome of the patriarchal 
system combined with Christianity. 


(Zo be Continued.) 








THE STEWARTS OF APPIN.—A correspondent writes—“ The 
death is announced, at Edinburgh, on 23d January 1882, of 
Charles Stewart, Esq., representative of the Stewarts of Lom, 
Appin, and Ardsheal, aged 79. The estates, which were all for- 
feited after the ’45, were in part restored to Ardsheal in 1782, 
and were supposed, until lately, to have been strictly entailed. 
The Ardsheal estate was, however, sold during the lifetime of 
the late possessor, and has so passed from the family. By this 
death the chieftainship of the clan and representation of the 
family, which united in Ardsheal on the death of Dugald, roth 
and last Baron of Appin, pass to John Stewart, Esq., barrister-at- 
law, of Lincoln’s Inn, eldest son of Duncan Stewart, late Attorney- 
General of Bermuda, and great-grandson of Duncan Stewart, 6th 
of Ardsheal, to whom the restoration was made in 1782.” 

THE BARREN ROCKS OF ADEN.—Your correspondent 
“J..S. B.” will find the music of the “ Barren Rocks of Aden” if 
the New Edition of Ross’s Collection of Pipe Music, published 
by Subscription in 1875, No. 46, page 77. I do not know who 
the author is, or on what occasion and where it was written. 


INVERNESS, 9th February. 1882. C, & 
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DEATH OF PATRICK MACGREGOR, M.A., TORONTO. 
ee eee 


Tue gentleman whose name is at the head of this notice died rather suddenly, of in- 
fammation of the lungs, at Toronto, Canada, on Wednesday, the 25th January last. 
Mr Macgregor’s name is well known to Celtic students, especially as the author of 
“The Genuine Remains of Ossian, Literally Translated, with a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion,” published under the patronage of the Highland Society of London in 1841. 
The work is invaluable to Ossianic students, but it has been for many years out of 
print, and is now very rare. The writer had the pleasure of seeing Mr Macgregor in 
Toronto towards the end of 1879, when he informed him that he had a new edition of 
this work ready for the press, with extensive notes, revised and otherwise much im- 
proved. The Gaelic Society of Toronto, whose President he was at the time of his 
death, could not more appropriately commemorate his services to the Celtic cause than 
by publishing this new edition of his ‘‘ Genuine Remains.” 


The deceased has contributed several valuable articles to the Gae/, as also a few 
to our own columns; and he sent us a most interesting contribution, on ‘‘ The Character 
of the Published Text of Ossian,” only a few days before his death, which is to appear 
in our next issue. 

He was a native of Perthshire, but went to Canada first in 1833, when only 
seventeen years of age. His attainments were such that three years after he procured 
the position of head master of the old Kingston Grammar School, where he had, 
amongst other pupils, the Hon. Oliver Mowat, now Premier of Ontario, who has ever 
maintained a high appreciation of his attainments. Mr Macgregor gave up this situa- 
tion to attend the University of Edinburgh, where, after a distinguished academical 
career, he graduated in 1841, taking the degree of M.A., and gaining, after severe 
competition, the Macpherson Bursary, worth £100. He afterwards emigrated to New 
York, where he was Principal of an academy celebrated in those days, and known as 
the Wallkill Academy, Orange County. He was admitted to the New York Bar, 
where he practised until 1854; when, at Mr Mowat’s invitation, he returned to 
Canada; was admitted to the Canadian Bar in 1857; passing his examination with 
honours, and being amongst the first to attain that distinction in Upper Canada, 
Since then he has practised with a fair degree of success. In addition to the work 
already mentioned, and others, he was the author of a system of logic published by 
Harper Brothers. He was a first-rate classical and mathematical scholar, and in 
mental and kindred sciences possessed attainments excelled by few. He was a most 
enthusiastic Highlander. 

At a special meeting of the Gaelic Society of Toronto, held a few days after his 
death, the following resolution was unanimously adopted :—“‘ That this Society do ex- 
press its deep sorrow at the sudden and unexpected decease of its esteemed President, 
Patrick Macgregor, M.A. ; its high appreciation of his attainments in almost every 
branch of knowledge, especially in those relating to his native land, and its profound 
sense of gratitude and obligation to one whose uniform kindness endeared him to 
every member of this Society, whose heart, now cold, was always responsive to the 
claims of his and our race, and whose pen was ever ready to defend its cause.” 

—_0——_- 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS may remit their Subscrip- 
tions in Two-Dollar Notes, 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS AND LORDS OF THE ISLES.— 
‘Of the ‘History of the Macdonalds,’ by Mr Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., 
we had occasion to speak in terms of high commendation whilst it was yet appearing 
serially in the Ce/ti‘c Magazine; and now the finished work, published in book form— 
a beautifully printed and altogether handsome volume—occupies a prominent place on 
the Celtic literature shelves of our library. This is, beyond all question, Mr Mackenzie's 
chef-d’ euvre—in every sense the completest and best clan history that has ever been 
written. If Mr Mackenzie, instead of the great deal that he has otherwise done for 
Celtic literature and the elucidation of Celtic folk-lore, had done no more than give us 
this history of one of the best and bravest of Highland clans, he would, by this work 
alone, have richly merited the gratitude and good-will of every generous and genuine 
Celt at home and abroad. If the reader has not already supplied himself with a copy 
of this work, we would take leave to hint that his library, whatever else it may contain, 
is to be considered very largely incomplete until he has added to it Mackenzie's 
‘History of the Macdonalds, and Lords of the Isles.’”—‘‘ Nether-Lochaber” in the 
Inverness Courier. 

‘* Although it has involved enormous work, and requires from the reader close and 
long study, it is well worth all the labour bestowed on the part of the writer and his 
patrons. The history of the Clan Macdonald has been traced most searchingly, and a 
collection of most valuable information has been obtained, and hasbeen presented as 
attractively, we dare say, as could be possible under the circumstances. ll the clan 
are under a debt of obligation to Mr Mackenzie for his painstaking and skilful work, 
The book is got up in a substantial and handsome style.” —Dazly Review. 








GAELIC SOCIETY DINNER.—The tenth annual dinner of our excellent 
Gaelic Society was held in the Caledonian Hotel, on the rst February, under the 
presidency of Mr Allan R. Mackenzie, yr. of Kintail, who performed the duties of the 
chair to perfection, and delivered a most appropriate and thoughtful address. Indeed, 
the ability and other good qualities displayed by Mr Mackenzie took the meeting a 
good deal by surprise; and his appearance altogether has advanced him greatly in 
the estimation of every one present. Another Highlander also came to the 
front on the same occasion, namely, Mr Alexander Macbain, M.A., head master of 
Raining’s School, Inverness, who delivered a most interesting and able speech on the 
Language and Literature of the Celts. The meeting was altogether one of the most 
successful hitherto held by the Society ; and we much regret that pressure of other 
matter makes it impossible for us to give a full account of the proceedings. 


GAELIC CENSUS.—According to the census of last year the number of Gaelic: 
speaking people in Scotland was 231,602. If to this is added the probable omis- 
sions, in consequence of the terms of the schedule, we shall have a Gaelic-speaking 
population in Scotland of a quarter of a million. 


THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF FLORA MACDONALD 
WITH PRINCE CHARLES, by the late Rev. Alexander Macgregor, M.A., with 
a Life of the Author, and an Appendix giving Flora’s descendants, by the Editor of 
the Celtic Magazine, is now in the hands of the binder, and will be issued this month, 
price 3s 6d. 
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